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The Need for Total Disarmament under 
Enforceable World Law 

by 

Grenville Clark 

By almost universal agreement, the world’s paramount 
problem is the achievement of peace by which I mean genuine 
peace, as distinguished from the present precarious balance 
of terror. What we are discussing here is the question of 
method, — that is to say, by what necessary means this objec- 
tive of genuine peace can be achieved. Such a discussion is 
all-important since the cause of the world’s failure to agree 
upon any adequate plan for peace is certainly not any lack of 
desire but rather a lack of sufficient understanding as to the 
principles upon which genuine peace must be based and as 
to the nature and structure of the world institutions indis- 
pensable to the end in view. 

My proposition is a simple one, namely, that world order 
requires not only total disarmament but also enforceable world 
law against international violence, necessitating the same kind 
of legislative, executive and judicial institutions on a world 
scale as the experience of centuries has shown to be essential 
for the maintenance of internal order in local communities and 
within nations. 

By all except the most ignorant, it is taken for granted 
that law and order in any community depend upon the exist- 
ence of clearly stated laws against violence, upon reliable 
courts to interpret and apply these laws, and upon efficient 
police forces to deter or apprehend violators thereof. More- 
over, every orderly community takes it for granted that no 
armed factions can be permitted. For, while the possession 
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by individual citizens of rifles, shotguns and pistols for pur- 
poses of sport or self-protection may be permitted, who would 
suppose that the existence within a community of organized 
and potentially hostile armed bands would be compatible with 
domestic peace? 

In short, we have learned by long experience that the main- 
tenance of domestic order within any organized society up to 
and including the nation, requires not only disarmament but 
also legislative, executive and judicial institutions to enact and 
enforce definite law against violence. And until the obvious 
truth is generally accepted that world order requires cor- 
responding world institutions, there is indeed no chance for 
any reliable peace on our planet. 

Assuming acceptance of this concept that enforceable 
world law is indispensable, what are the specific requirements 
to that end? 

I submit that nothing less is needed than a comprehensive 
plan including the following elements: 

(1) Universal and complete disarmament. By this is 
meant not merely “arms control” or the mere reduction of 
armaments, but rather the elimination of all national arma- 
ments by every country in the world without exception, right 
down to the level of agreed upon police forces for internal 
order only, strictly limited in number and very lightly armed, — 
it being understood that this total national disarmament must 
be subject at all stages to as effective an inspection system as 
is reasonably possible and that the accomplishment of each 
stage must be carefully verified before going further. 

(2) An adequate world police force, meaning the estab- 
lishment, parallel with the disarmament process, of a strong 
and heavily armed force of, say, 300,000 men, composed of 
individual volunteers and not of national contingents, with 
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careful safeguards against having any undue proportion from 
any nation or group of nations and in respect of command, 
disposition and other factors, so as to provide every possible 
assurance against abuse of power by this force. 

(3) A world judicial, quasi-judicial and conciliation 
system, under which impartial world tribunals would be con- 
stituted in order to provide fully adequate means for the 
peaceful settlement of all international disputes, in lieu of 
force or the threat of it. 

(4) World legislative and executive agencies, so con- 
stituted as to be fair to all nations and also workable in 
practice, the powers of these agencies to be carefully restricted 
to the end in view, namely the prevention of war. 

(5) A world development authority, adequately financed 
and staffed, to mitigate the vast and excessive economic dis- 
parities between the “have” and the “have-not” nations. 

(6) An effective world revenue system to provide reliable 
revenues for the maintenance of the world police force and 
other necessary world institutions, since without such a system 
the mere establishment of these institutions would be a 
futility. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that every one of these 
elements is essential. For example, disarmament alone, no 
matter how complete or how efficient the inspection system, 
could not ensure peace for the reason that many pressures for 
change and many international disputes would still continue, 
with consequent rearming and fighting, unless prevented by a 
strong world police and trustworthy world tribunals. It is 
indeed no more sensible to expect world order without all 
these world institutions than it would be to expect a watch 
to keep time without all its essential and interrelated parts. 
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Why is total national disarmament essential, as compared 
with merely partial disarmament or so-called “arms control”? 
To my mind the answer lies in simple arithmetic applied to 
the vast existing and prospective stockpiles of nuclear weapons 
and their destructive power. President Johnson told us on 
January 21, 1964 that the Soviet Union and the United States 
“already have produced enough explosive force to equal ten 
tons of TNT for every man, woman, and child on the face of 
this earth”; and, since the world’s 1964 population is about 
3.2 billion, this means the equivalent of 32 billion tons of 
TNT. Some other estimates are far higher; but I prefer to 
take this conservative figure cited by the President. 

As to the killing capacity of this almost incredible explosive 
power, we may well start with the Hiroshima bomb of August 
6, 1945. Although strictly accurate figures as to the loss of 
life from that bomb are lacking, careful inquiry both in 
Washington and in Japan indicates that there were approxi- 
mately 80,000 fatalities from this first crude bomb which, 
according to official announcement, had an explosive power 
equivalent to about 20 thousand tons of TNT. In other 
words, the killing rate was approximately four deaths per ton 
of explosive power. 

It follows, therefore, that at this Hiroshima rate the 
killing capacity of the estimated 32 billion tons of nuclear 
explosive power held by the United States and the Soviet 
Union would be 128 billion people, or forty times the 1964 
population of the world. Even if one assumes that in a nuclear 
war the killing rate per ton would be only one-fourth of that 
of the Hiroshima bomb (i. e., one person per ton), these 32 
billion tons would be sufficient to kill 32 billion people, or 
ten times the world’s population. And even if one further 
assumes that at a killing rate of one person per ton only one- 
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tenth of the Soviet-American stockpile was used, or 3.2 
billion tons, these would still be enough to kill every inhabitant 
of the world. 

We should remember also that even in an all-out nuclear 
war a large part of the world’s population would in all proba- 
bility escape direct attack, since there would be no point in 
the wanton destruction of the people of such countries as 
India, Indonesia, Nigeria and Brazil which would presumably 
stand aside from the struggle of the nuclear powers. 

Another important consideration is that the so-called 
“means of delivery” of the vast stocks of nuclear weapons are 
constantly being increased and perfected. The test-ban 
treaty of August 1963 did not prohibit underground testing, 
which still goes on in the United States and presumably in 
Russia, so that the “yield-to-weight” ratio is constantly being 
“improved”. 

Moreover, the installation of intercontinental missile 
sites constantly proceeds, so that according to the statement 
of the American delegate at Geneva in February 1964, the 
United States will have 750 per cent more strategic missiles 
by 1965 than when the current disarmament conference began 
in March 1962. And, while it is generally believed that in 
1964 the United States has a superiority over the Soviet Union 
of as much as three to one, both in the quantity of nuclear 
weapons and in the means of “delivering” them, there is little 
doubt that these smaller armaments of the Soviet Union would 
still be amply sufficient to kill at least 200 million people in 
densely populated Western Europe and Britain and, say, 100 
million in the United States and Canada. This latter estimate 
is supported by President Johnson’s statement on March 24, 
1964 that while “in a matter of moments” the United States 
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“can wipe out from 50 to 100 million of our adversaries” 
they, on the other hand, could kill “half of our population in 
a matter of an hour”. 

Having all these factors in mind, it seems apparent that 
even if there were a reduction of as much as 90 per cent in 
the nuclear armaments of 1964, the remaining 10 per cent 
would still be sufficient to constitute a grave threat which 
would prevent any real feeling of security. 

I believe, therefore, that the reason why any serious 
consideration has been given to the mere reduction of arma- 
ments, as compared with “general and complete” national 
disarmament, is simply that hardly anyone has taken the 
trouble to apply some simple arithmetic to the question of 
nuclear disarmament. For it is clear as crystal than even a 
90 per cent reduction in nuclear armaments would be insuffi- 
cient to remove the danger inherent in these appalling weapons. 

It seems plain, therefore, that nothing less will suffice than 
total nuclear disarmament, save only for a small quantity of 
nuclear weapons which would probably need to be held by the 
world peace-keeping organization as a safeguard against any 
possible major revolt against its authority. It is clear also 
that universal and complete nuclear disarmament is out of the 
question unless “conventional” national armaments are 
simultaneously eliminated. And hence it follows that the 
only practical solution is the abolition of all national arma- 
ments, without prejudice to the maintenance of strictly limited 
Jiiid lightly armed police forces for internal order only. 

Just as the necessity for total, rather than merely partial, 
national disarmament is apparent, it is equally clear that along 
with siu'li disarmament there must be an effective alternative 
sy.lrm Im tin- settlement of all international disputes without 
violent e m die tliie.it of it As already noted, everyone takes 
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it for granted that the price of internal peace in local com- 
munity, state and nation is a reliable system of enforceable 
law under which there are legislatures to enact specific laws 
against violence, police to apprehend and deter violators, and 
courts to interpret and apply the laws; and until the great 
majority of people learn the simple truth that in order to 
preserve peace between nations corresponding world institu- 
tions are equally essential, any hopes for genuine peace will 
indeed be futile. It is for this reason that adequate machinery 
for the enforcement of world law in the limited field of war 
prevention must be established simultaneously with the process 
of total disarmament. 

This does not mean that under existing conditions arma- 
ments can be summarily dispensed with since, in our present 
anarchic world, they may well serve a useful purpose in 
temporarily deterring violence while a true solution is sought. 
But it does mean that the indefinite maintenance of vast 
armaments is in itself no solution at all and at best can do 
no more than provide time to work out the only real remedy, 
which must consist of the total elimination of national arma- 
ments under a system of enforceable world law. 

The formidable vested interests and the traditional modes 
of thought which must be overcome in the effort for genuine 
peace are only too apparent; and yet two powerful influences 
are at work to do this. One is, of course, the ever-present 
risk of catastrophe inherent in the arms race. The other is 
the interrelationship between success in the “war against 
poverty” and a termination of the arms race. 

In the modern world the gap in living standards between 
the “have” and “have-not” nations tends to widen rather than 
to contract, — with ominous consequences for all concerned. 
At last, however, it is beginning to be understood that the 
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immense cost of armaments, at some $120 billion per annum, 
constitutes an almost insuperable handicap to the relief of 
world poverty. 

Even in our own country we begin to see that the new 
and badly needed “war against poverty” will be seriously 
hindered by the immense diversion of materials and energy 
from productive purposes which is involved in the continued 
piling up of armaments. As President Johnson said on April 
11, 1964, there are still 20 per cent of our people (over 38 
million) who are “ill-fed, ill-clad, and ill-housed”; and it will 
become steadily more apparent that adequate provision for 
their needs is incompatible with our vast military expenditure. 

These influences will, I believe, persist and grow as the 
years pass and will offer encouragement to the workers for 
genuine peace. 

Nevertheless, it must be realized that a truly revolutionary 
change in the world’s thinking is a precondition for the achieve- 
ment of world order under world law, and that the issue as 
to whether this change will occur in time to forestall a world 
holocaust is still in doubt. In his later years even so wise 
and great a man as Albert Einstein seemed to doubt the out- 
come when he said: “Our world faces a crisis as yet unper- 
ceived by those possessing the power to make great decisions 
for good or evil. The unleashed power of the atom has changed 
everything save our modes of thinking, and thus we drift to 
unparalleled catastrophe.” 

For my part, I am somewhat more optimistic believing, 
as I do, that there will be enough intelligence in the younger 
generation to perceive what is required and to force the govern- 
ments, tardily indeed and yet just in time, to agree upon the 
necessary comprehensive plan. 
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The outcome will mainly depend, I believe, upon the devel- 
opment of careful and systematic education in respect of the 
essentials for a warless world. This education must relate not 
only to the reasons why effective world law in the field of 
war prevention is essential but, equally or more important, 
to the kind of world institutions — legislative, executive and 
judicial — which must be established in order to make enforce- 
able world law a reality. In other words, the peoples must 
understand not only why the new and radical treatment is 
required; they must also comprehend the methods and tech- 
niques whereby the new system of world order can be 
administered. 

This worldwide process of education must be based upon 
study and discussion at all levels starting with the high school 
student, and with the aid of suitable materials and well- 
equipped teachers. As of 1964, only a good beginning has 
been made, with a long way to go; and until a much larger 
proportion of the peoples, the world over, more clearly under- 
stand what is needed, the necessary governmental action 
cannot be expected. 

It is significant that despite the obvious need for effective 
world law, not a single important head of government has 
emerged in the past decade as the champion of a compre- 
hensive and adequate plan for peace. Many, indeed, have 
uttered impeccable generalities as to the need for the “rule 
of law” in world affairs. But among the world’s statesmen, 
only former Prime Minister Clement Attlee has persistently 
called for the definite world institutions upon which enforce- 
able world law must be based. 

This dearth of leadership is no accident, for it derives from 
a lack of pressure from the peoples themselves, which in turn 
derives from insufficient understanding of the requirements. 
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In short, the price of peace is, I believe, nothing less than far 
more enlightened electorates in many nations, and, to that 
end, a far greater effort to educate the peoples as to the basic 
requirements for a disarmed and ordered world. 

Adlai E. Stevenson said on March 23, 1964 that since 
“the sheer arbitrament of force is no longer possible” the 
world seems to be “groping” for a peace which is “secure in 
justice and ruled by law”. This is doubtless true but it is also 
true that the world can “grope” indefinitely for such a peace 
unless there is sufficient knowledge and clarity of mind to 
recognize the means whereby alone genuine peace can be 
achieved. As I have tried briefly to demonstrate, the two 
indispensable means are on the one hand total, rather than 
partial, national disarmament and, on the other, an effective 
system of enforceable world law. 

Finally I believe that to achieve this goal is primarily the 
task of the younger generation, since most older people seem 
to be too set in their ways to be capable of the new and 
revolutionary thinking which is required. On this score, 
Professor Louis B. Sohn and I recently received a letter from 
a high school senior which gives me hope. She was good 
enough to commend our book “World Peace through World 
Law”, which is based upon the principles set forth in this 
article. Then she added: “I, and the millions of others my 
age, have never known peace, except one of terror. * * * It 
is a fine feeling to know that clear-thinking still exists, and 
that there is hope that peace shall some day reign.” 

Without the hard study and lucid thought revealed by this 
letter, the search for peace can go on indefinitely without suc- 
cess. But if there are enough young people with the will and 
ability to study as hard and think as clearly as this girl, they 
can have genuine peace in their time. 








